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ANIMALS' RIGHTS. 

Animals' Rights. By H. S. Salt, (London: Bell, 1892.) 
HIS little volume is divided into three main parts, the 
principle upon which the rights of animals are 
founded, the various ways in which they have been 
infringed, and the reforms necessary to secure their full 
recognition. Notwithstanding, however, the logical form 
in which the subject is thus set forth, the book is abso¬ 
lutely useless both from the ethical and the practical 
points of view. In the first place the author nowhere 
attempts to define the relative value of the lower animals 
as compared with the human race, and although he cer¬ 
tainly allows that they possess less “distinctive individu¬ 
ality,” he condemns the use of the terms by which they 
are commonly designated (such as dumb beast, live stock, 
or even animal), on account of the imputation of in¬ 
feriority which is involved in them. 

He seems to be totally unaware that not only is the 
natural affection of animals far less enduring, and their 
intellect immeasurably weaker, but that of morality, i.e. 
the doing of right for right’s sake alone, unswayed by 
personal feeling or the influence of others, they have 
absolutely no conception whatever. 

Ignoring, however, these fundamental distinctions from 
which the subjection of animals inevitably follows, Mr. 
Salt at once proceeds to enunciate his theory of their 
rights. 

This whole question, however, is thrown into absolute 
chaos by the fact that, for subsequent dealing with the 
practical aspects of his subject, the -author has equipped 
himself with not merely one but two definitions of 
animals’ rights, differing from each other so widely that 
while the one involves the unconditional prohibition to 
kill, eat, or use any harmless animal, the other would 
admit of all these things being done for good cause 
shown. Thus on page 9 we find that they have the right 
to live their own lives with a due measure of that 
restricted freedom of which Herbert Spencer speaks, 
i.e. the freedom to do that which they will, provided they 
infringe not the equal liberty of any other. Except, 
therefore, in the case of the beasts of prey, who no doubt 
would “ will ” to eat man if a convenient opportunity 
offered, the liberty to sacrifice the lives of animals for 
human food or indeed to employ them in any way is cut 
off without reserve. Turn, however, to page 28 and we 
find that this freedom of animals is no longer restricted 
merely by the equal freedom of others, but is also 
“ subject to the limitations imposed by the permanent 
needs and interests of the whole community.” A life of 
dleness and a death from disease or old age and star¬ 
vation are no longer secured to them, and the whole 
principle of the subordination of the interests of the 
lower race to those of the higher is conceded. 

From the confusion of mind thus exhibited suggestions 
of practical value can scarcely be expected, nor indeed 
do we find them in the succeeding parts of the work. 
Thus we are told that “ the contention that man is not 
morally justified in imposing any sort of subjection on 
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the lower animals” is one which the author “ desires to 
keep clear of,” and pronounces to be “ an abstract ques¬ 
tion beyond the scope of the present enquiry,” yet, as he also 
states “ that no human being is justified in considering 
any animal as a meaningless automaton to be worked, 
tortured, or eaten for the mere object of satisfying the 
wants or whims of mankind,” we would submit that he 
has not kept clear of the matter at all, as we cannot call 
to mind any forms of subjection which are not included 
in these three. 

In his discussion of the treatment of domestic animals 
we would only draw attention to that passage wherein the 
deg-rading practice of pampering lap-dogs is rebuked as 
unworthy of their moral dignity ! In the succeeding 
chapters the employment of animals in personal decora¬ 
tion, sport, and scientific experiment is dilated upon and 
condemned, and it then only remains to consider the 
question of the reforms which ought to be instituted. 

The first remedy proposed is that of education. We are 
all to be taught to be humane, but seeing that this has 
been, for countless generations, carried into effect by 
almost every mother with almost every child, the sugges¬ 
tion can hardly be accounted novel nor need any great 
changes in the present condition of affairs be expected 
from it. Further, there must be a crusade preached against 
the disregard of the kinship of animals to ourselves, and 
the laugh must be turned from the so-called sentiment¬ 
alists (i.e. those agreeing with the author’s views) 
against certain flesh eaters, sportsmen, and scientific 
experimentalists whom he seems to have in his mind’s 
eye, and who, seeing that he represents them as advancing 
absolutely foolish reasons for practices which they could 
easily defend on common-sense grounds, are very properly 
described by him as “ cranks.” 

The second reform is to be found in legislation, and it 
might naturally be supposed that this should first be 
applied in that case which Mr. Salt considers to be pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest bulk of suffering, namely in that 
of flesh eating. But this is not so ; he has already said 
that it is no part of his present purpose to advocate 
vegetarianism, and he discreetly leaves it to look after 
itself. Then after suggesting that the worrying of tame 
animals might be classed as baiting, and that im¬ 
provements (t hough what and how he does not say) might 
be made in the transport of animals, and by substituting 
public for private slaughter-houses, he demands that 
the full fury of the law should be turned on to scientific 
experiment, which must be totally abolished. 

The demand thus made he bases on two grounds :— 
(1) That nothing is necessary which is abhorrent to the 
general conscience of humanity, and (2) That it involves 
hideous injustice to innocent animals, quoting with 
approval Miss Cobbe’s, in this case, specious axiom, that 
the minimum of all possible rights is to be spared the 
worst of all possible wrongs. 

How far either of these arguments is applicable here 
we propose to briefly touch upon. 

In the first place no proof whatever exists that scien¬ 
tific experiment is abhorrent to the general conscience, 
seeing that England is the only country where it is even 
under legislative supervision, that there, after the most 
careful deliberation, it is freely allowed on good cause 
shown, and that the whole body of those qualified to 
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judge strongly advocate it. Supported, therefore, as we 
have shown it to be, by the legal and moral sanction of 
the civilized and scientific world, it follows that the 
“ genera! conscience ” of which Mr. Salt speaks must find 
its local habitation in the minds of a class of persons 
about as enlightened as those who fomented the riots 
against the study of anatomy, a noisy and violent agita¬ 
tion, which has died the natural death of ignorant 
prejudice. 

For the refutation of the second proposition, viz. that 
of the cruel wrong done to an innocent animal by sacri¬ 
ficing it for the good of others, we must refer Mr. Salt to 
his own principle of animals’ rights, in which the freedom 
conceded to them to live their own lives is very properly 
made “ subject to the limitations imposed by the perma¬ 
nent needs and interests of the community,” and we fail 
to see how the logical application of an acknowledged 
right can be supposed to involve the infliction of a “ cruel 
wrong.” 

The contention of the scientific experimentalist is 
exactly that which is here conceded by Mr. Salt, viz. that 
the interests of individuals of the lower race must 
morally be treated as subordinate to those of the higher, 
and that while men are bound to benevolently regard all 
harmless animals, and never to inflict pain upon them 
wantonly, they not only may but ought to do so when the 
suffering thus caused is but one-tenth in intensity and 
one-millionth in quantity of that w’hich it is designed to 
avert from both mankind and the lower animals. The 
whole matter is in truth a rule of three sum, and unless 
the anti-vivisectionist can successfully demonstrate that 
the scientific statement of accounts is false, his outcry is 
but the confession of the immoral fact that, rather than 
inflict an infinitely less amount of physical suffering upon 
some individuals of a lower race, he wilfully prefers to 
perpetuate a far greater amount of both physical and 
psychical agony among the whole community of animals 
and men. When such an avowal of callousness can be 
seriously advanced in the name of humanity we are 
tempted to believe that chaos is come again. 

We should not omit to mention that Mr. Salt appears 
to be an ardent republican, and that he looks for the 
advent of his animal millenniun upon the establishment 
of an “ enlightened sense of equality,” but whether of 
men with animals, of both with insects, or all three with 
bacteria, he does not say, nor are we concerned to 
enquire. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the Laws and Wonders of Nature. 

By Richard A. Gregory, F.R.A.S. (London : Jos. 

Hughes and Co.) 

OTWITHSTANDING the numerous text-books 
that have been issued from time to time on this 
subject, it seems to Mr. Gregory that there is still room 
for another, for whose appearance, however, he apologizes 
and offers an explanation. 

A work on physiography is not, as some people, who 
ought to know better, seem to think, limited to the study 
of physical geography. At least that is not the view, the 
author emphatically asserts, of Profs. Judd and Lockyer, 
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whose opinion in this matter is final for the students 
interested. Neither is it a work on astronomy, nor 
chemistry, nor geology, nor any specialized science, whose 
aim and scope are recognized and defined, though doubt¬ 
less it is allied to all. As soon as an author treats of any 
of these subjects in detail, he is travelling beyond the 
record. To this fact Mr. Gregory is fully alive. His 
object, if we have understood him correctly, consists 
rather in showing that some knowledge of all branches of 
physical science is necessary for the pursuit of one, and 
this kind of general knowledge he considers comprised 
under the generic term, physiography. It is the kind of 
information which every so-called educated person ought 
to possess, and without which he is not educated. 

It may not seem a very ambitious task to write a book 
to meet the requirements of a syllabus, and our author 
thinks it necessary to defend himself against the charge 
of producing a cram book, addressed to the few ambitious 
of possessing a South Kensington certificate. But the 
task need not be the less useful or the less necessary on 
that account. Indeed, there is one circumstance con¬ 
nected with the appearance of this book which is very 
satisfactory, and should be a subject for congratulation. 
The author asserts that the book is rendered essential 
from the fact that the examiners have found it necessary 
or desirable to raise their standard for examination. 
This means that the Department has proved, that the 
general character of the education given to tnose classes 
from which the candidates for examination are drawn 
has so improved that a greater amount of information 
can be demanded than was formerly the case. 

But independently of the fact that the author addresses 
himself principally to those preparing for the ordeal oi 
examination, he has produced a very readable book, a 
little too much like an encyclopaedia perhaps for ordinary 
tastes, but replete with a vast deal of information, by no 
means ill-arranged and generally expressed with exact¬ 
ness ; but the effort to impart and to treat lightly and 
discursively of many branches of information is apt to 
give to the book a disconnected and incoherent aspect, 
and this is the principal defect that can be urged against 
the work. As soon as a subject is introduced it is neces¬ 
sary to drop it, because to pursue it in detail would be to 
enter into the domain of some science whose limits are 
fixed, and to which further discussion properly belongs— 
for instance, we have a chapter on water (its composition 
and different states), which it might seem very desirable 
to pursue at greater length ; but as soon as the student 
gets interested, without a word of warning the subject is 
dropped, and he finds himself introduced to the method 
of measuring angular space and time. This naturally 
leads on to some preliminary account of astronomy and 
astronomical methods, ending with the measurement of 
the day and year, and then, on turning the page, the 
reader is not allowed to continue the subject, but is 
invited to consider the composition and characteristics of 
common rocks. This incoherency is perhaps insepar¬ 
able from the subject ; but we think the author might 
have developed his introductory chapter at greater length 
and put his scheme and sequence of thought more fully 
before his reader, so as to prepare him for these sudden 
deviations from continuity. 
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